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Editor's letter 
by Bruno Claessens 


As we approach the end of the year, 
the days have become shorter, the 
temperature has dropped, and we are 
spending more time indoors in the warm 
comfort of our homes. There's less urge 
to go outdoors during the weekends, 
while piles of books and magazines 
remain waiting for us to be devoured. 
December brings winter, cozy evenings 
at home, and family gatherings. To close 
the gallery’s year, we decided to present 
a beautiful selection of artworks in 
such a homely context. We asked some 


“Living with art is an enriching 
experience, and we hope you'll get to 
visualize that through this magazine.” 


friends of Duende if we could use their 
homes as a setting to present a curated 
selection of works from the African 
continent, both old and new. As we know 
firsthand, living surrounded by timeless 
works of art brings much joy. This first 
Duende magazine wishes to recreate 
that feeling, sharing ideas of how to bring 
African art into your life. While artworks 
are presented in the best possible 
manner in a gallery context, once home 
the experience of enjoying them is very 
different and much more personal 


Nobody lives in an art gallery. At home 
there are norules, anything goes, and art 
is free to move around and land in every 
room or corner of your house. You'll be 
surprised how well classical African art 
blends in any interior setting. The focus 
of this winter selection Is what has often 
been called “objects of daily use”, so not 
the typical masks and statues used in 
a ritual context, but utilitarian objects 
whose beauty once enhanced the lives 
of their original owners. Much more 
than decorative items, such artworks 
come with layers of past lives, their 
usage patina recalling the place they 
once had in someone's life. Besides 
their beauty, these objects tell stories, 
inspire, and broaden our perspective 
of what African art can be. Living with 
art is an enriching experience, and we 
hope you'll get to visualize that through 
this magazine. With the holiday season 
approaching you might even discover 
some gifting ideas for your loved ones, 
or a treat for yourself. As Duende fosters 
a greater understanding of classical 
African art, we've included essays 
on two exceptional sickness masks. 
Learning the story behind a mask only 
deepens the appreciation for it. As you ll 
learn when you find out the hidden 
meanings of antigue Shona headrests 
from Zimbabwe, nothing is ever just 
purely decorative in classical African art. 


As Duende is all about contemporary 
artists as well, we publish a spotlight on 
Beatrice Wanjiku, the Kenyan artist who 
was one of our stars of “Unsettled”, and 
who you must discover if you haven't 
yet. With an interview, we are happy 
to introduce you to Jan de Clerck, an 
Antwerp-based collector who made a 
fantastic acquisition during our spring 
exhibition “Unsettled”. Much more 
than a client, he is a friend, and a 
good collector too. We end this digital 
magazine with some movie and music 
tips - experiences that touched us, 
because Duende is all about inspiring. 
Lastly, we send you our season's 
greetings, and wish you a lovely holiday 
break and a wonderful 2023 filled with 
lots of “duende” moments! 


Artworks for Sale 


P.6 

Mumuye rain-making 
wand, Nigeria 

Early 20th century 

Forged iron. Height: 52 cm 


P.13 

Masai milk gourd 
(”enkukuri”), Kenya 

Mid 20th century 

Gourd, leather, fiber, beads 
80 cm 


P.7 

Karamajong headrest, Uganda 
Mid 20th century 

Wood, aluminum 

18x 16,5 cm 


P.14 

Sukuma shield 

(“gula”), Tanzania 

Mid 20th century 

Hide, wood, fibers. 74 x 37 cm 


P8 

Akan imitation watch, Ghana 
Mid 20th century 

Metal. Height: 9 cm 


Tuareg aeroplane ring, Niger 
Mid 20th century 
Metal. Height: 3,5 cm 


P.15 

Kirdi shield 

(Ckarmin”), Cameroon 
Mid 20th century 
Metal, cloth. 54 x 47 cm 


P.9 

Nkanu wall panel, D.R. Congo 
Early 20th century 

Wood. 55 x 33 cm 


P.16 

Kirdi-Wandala shield 
('glagvva"), Cameroon 

Mid 20th century 

Hide, wood, fibers. 91 x 60 cm 


P.10 

Four-headed Urhobo 

rattle, Nigeria 

Early 20th century 

Wood, fibers, nut shells. 41 cm 


P.17 

Left: Paduko, Bana, 

Mofu shield, Cameroon 

Mid 20th century 

Fibers, wood, hide. 104 x 23 cm 


Right: Paduko, Bana, 
Mofu shield, Cameroon 
Mid 20th century 

Fibers, wood. 101 x 21 cm 


P.11 

Zulu pipe, South Africa 
Late 19th century 
Wood, lead. 8 x 20 cm 


P.18 

Konso shield, Ethiopia 

Mid 20th century 

Hide, fibers, wood. 108 x 36 cm 


P.12 

Painting on parchment of the 
Nativity and the Ethiopian 
traditional game gena 
Anonymous Amhara artist, 
Ethiopia. Mid 20th century 
Parchment. 83 x 40 cm 


P.19 

Soro Kafana, “Untitled”, 2022 
Ivory Coast 

Acacia wood. 60 x 45 cm 


Price list available on request 


Artworks for Sale 


P.21 

Sizwe Sibisi 

“Unity”, 2021 

Patchwork with cotton and 
cotton-blends, handstitched 
(linen, cotton, silk, shweshwe] 
89 X 142 cm 


P.25-27 

Deformity mask ["mbangu”), 
D.R. Congo 

Anonymous Pende Artist 
Wood, pigments 

19 cm 


P21 

Sizwe Sibisi 

“Doubt”, 2021 

Patchwork with cotton and 
cotton-blends, handstitched 
(linen, cotton, silk, shvveshvve) 
90 X 137 cm 


P.28 
Zulu hat (“isicholo”), 
South Africa 


Mid 20th century 
Hair, fibers. 45 cm 


P21 

Sizwe Sibisi 

“My Forever”, 2021 

Patchwork with cotton and 
cotton-blends, handstitched 
(linen, cotton, silk, shweshwe] 
97 X 141 cm 


st 


P.29-32 

Lilian Mary Nabulime, 2020 
“Keeping safe from Covid- 19" 
Terracotta, pigments 
13.5x7x7cm 


P.22 

Mostaff Muchawaya 
“Unsettled”, 2022 
Mixed media on canvas 
198 x 177 cm 


P.33-36 

Sickness mask, 

(Cidiok ekpo”), Nigeria 
Anonymous lbibio Artist 
Wood, pigments 

38 x 16x 13 cm 


P.22 

Mostaff Muchawaya 

“Die guns near Nyazura”, 2022 
Mixed media on canvas 

46 x 56 cm 


PST 
Chokwe drum 


(“mukupel”), Angola 
Early 20th century 
Wood, hide, 53 x 30 cm 


SES 

Face mask, lvory Coast 
Anonymous We Artist 
Wood, metal, hair. 33 cm 


Mostaff Muchawaya, 
“Untitled”, 2022. Mixed media 
on canvas. 50 x 54 cm 


P.38-39 

Songye knife handle, 
D.R. Congo 

Early 20th century 
Wood. 22 cm 


P.24 

Face mask, Mozambique 
Anonymous Makonde Artist 
Wood, pigments, hair. 26 cm 


P.38-39 

Teke statue, D.R. Congo 
Early 20th century 
Copper alloy. 12 cm 


Price list available on request 


Artworks for Sale 
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EAO P.41 P.43 P.45 P.46 EAI P.47 
Samburu headrest, Kenya Headrest, “The Eyes” Headrest, “Madame” Mostaff Muchawaya Headrest, “Loved & Repaired” Headrest, “The Horns” Headrest, “The Owl” 
Early 20th century Anonymous Shona Artist Anonymous Shona Artist “Untitled”, 2022 Anonymous Shona Artist Anonymous Shona Artist Anonymous Shona Artist 
Wood. 16 x 29 cm Wood. 16 x 18x 7 cm Wood. 14 x 16 x 6 cm Mixed media on canvas Wood. 15x 19 x 7 cm Wood. 14 x 21 x 7 cm Wood. 11 x 14 x 5 cm 

44 x 56 cm 


P.48-52 

Beatrice Wanjiku 

“The sentiment of my 
flesh VI", 2022 

Mixed media on canvas 
160 x 133 cm 


P.48-52 

Beatrice Wanjiku 

“The strangeness of my 
madness VI", 2022 
Mixed media on canvas 
160 x 133 cm 


P.48-52 

Beatrice Wanjiku 
“Resume your flesh and 
form XI", 2022 

Mixed media on canvas 
150 x 100 cm 


P.48-52 

Beatrice Wanjiku 
Ceaseless Divining, 2017 
Mixed media on canvas 
86 x 57 cm 


Price list available on request 


n. Ex Finette Lemaire, Amsterdam. 


In Nigeria's Middle Benue region, Mumuye rainmakers were regarded with awe. They brought rains on time each year 
to assure the fertility of crops. Among their ritual instruments were forged iron wands in distinctive zigzag form, which 
represented a flash of lightning or the sudden strike of a snake, both harbingers of thunder and rain. Such regalia were kept 
in the ground inside shrines where offerings could be made. These wands could take elaborate forms, with several pointed 


iron elements bundled in clusters or inserted into small ceramic vessels. 


KARAMAJONG HEADREST, UGANDA 
Wood, aluminum. Mid 20th century. Height: 18 cm. Width: 16,5 cm. Ex Bryan Reeves, London 


AKAN IMITATION WATCH, GHANA 
Metal. Mid 20th century. Height: 9 cm. Ex Owen Hargreaves, London 


TUAREG AEROPLANE RING, NIGER 
Metal. Mid 20th century. Height: 3,5 cm. Ex Owen Hargreaves, London 


KANU WALL PANEL, 
Wood. Early 20th centu 


atterns primarily serv 
written documents. 
wore crossed of their c 
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transgressors of ances 
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ry. Dimensions: 55 x 33 cm. Ex Private Collection, UK 


his beautiful Nkanu wall panel shows a leopard in high relief at the center, with the background decorated with geometric 


ed to carry a message. To those who could read their iconography, these designs were the equivalent 


Diagonal lines in a square, for example, were connected with the masamba fibers 
hest; they were symbolic of fertility and the sexual maturity of the wearer, and had pr 
pointed up also symbolized the male sex organ; if reversed, it stood for the femal 
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ral laws. A panel featuring a Kakungu face mask of a identical size and in all likelihood once belonging 


to the same initiation hut was sold by the auction house Lempertz on 24 April 2010 (lot 82). Two other Nkanu panels with 


similar dimensions and 
in Venice (76.2553 PG 2 


decorations, but featuring different animals, are in the collection of the Peggy Guggen 
52-253). 


heim foundation 


FOUR-HEADED URHOBO RATTLE, NIGERIA 
Wood, fibers, nut shells. Early 20th century. Height: 41 cm. Ex Private Collection, The Netherlands 


ZULU PIPE, SOUTH AFRICA 
Wood, lead. Late 19th century. Height: 8 cm. Length: 20 cm. Ex Roger Bourahimou, Brussels 


PAINTING ON PARCHMENT OF THE NATIVITY AND THE ETHIOPIAN 
TRADITIONAL GAME GENA. ANONYMOUS AMHARA ARTIST, ETHIOPIA 
Parchment. Mid 20th century. Height: 83 cm. Width: 40 cm. (Frame: 99 x 57,5 cm). 
Ex Owen Hargreaves, London 


This painting on parchment by an anonymous artist is a wonderful depiction of Gena, a traditional game popular in the 
Ethiopian highlands. Gena is similar to field hockey and is played in the space between villages without defined boundaries. 
Two teams throw a wooden ball in the air and hit it with sticks, the goal being to prevent the opposing team to bring the ball 
to their village. The game is closely associated with Gena, the celebration of Christmas, from which it gets its name. Because 
Ethiopia follows the Julian calendar, Gena falls on 7 January. According to an Ethiopian legend, Gena was first played by 
shepherds to celebrate the birth of Jesus. An inscription in ge'ez on the upper left section of the painting reads “Seebeaa 
Segel”, “The Three wise men”. On the right side is written close to the raised staff in ge'ez, “Birthday” - referring to Christ's 
Birthday, or Christmas! 


MASAI MILK GOURD ("ENKUKURI”), KENYA 
Gourd, leather, fiber, beads. Mid 20th century. Height: 80 cm. Ex Justin Barthels, Maastricht 


Shields 


We've recently acquired a private collection of antique 
African shields brought together by a Dutch collector 
over a period of 30 years. Shields can be found 
throughout the African continent in a remarkable 
variety of materials, forms, and decorative motifs. 
The design and manufacture of each was the result of 
a long tradition and was specific to the local culture. 
We are happy to highlight this marvelous, under- 
appreciated art form. Either bold constructions 
of heavy hide, made of intricate wickerwork, or in 
studded metal, each shield radiates with a timeless 
beauty that blends easily in any modern interior. 
They are decorated in a manner that can range from 
pure, understated simplicity to elaborate geometric 
designs that we might more readily expect to find on 
a contemporary canvas. With their most decorative 
appeal one easily forgets their original defensive 
character. Shields were used not only in actual 
warfare, but also in practice and training, as well 
during rites of passage. The intricacy of form and 
craftmanship with which African shields were created 
expresses more than utility: these powerful objects 
also convey a sense of dignity and prestige with which 
their wearers were invested. 


SUKUMA SHIELD GULA TANZANIA 
Hide, wood, fibers. Mid 20th century. Height: 74 cm. Width: 37 cm. 
Ex Justin Barthels, Maastricht 


KIRDI SHIELD ("KARMIN"), CAMEROON 
Metal, cloth. Mid 20th century. Height: 54 cm. Width: 47 cm. Ex Justin Barthels, Maastricht 


KIRDI-WANDALA SHIELD (“GLAGWA"}, CAMEROON 
Hide, wood, fibers. Mid 20th century. Height: 91 cm. Width: 60 cm. Ex Justin Barthels, Maastricht 
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Group of Kirdi warriors. Photographed in Cameroon by Marcel Griaule 
during the Mission Dakar-Djibouti, 1932. 


LEFT: PADUKO, BANA, MOFU SHIELD, CAMEROON 
Fibers, wood, hide. Mid 20th century. Height: 104 cm. Width: 23 cm. Ex Justin Barthels, Maastricht 


RIGHT: PADUKO, BANA, MOFU SHIELD, CAMEROON 
Fibers, wood. Mid 20th century. Height: 101 cm. Width: 21 cm. Ex Justin Barthels, Maastricht 


ETHIOPIA 


KONSO SHIELD 


Hide, fibers, wood. Mid 20th century. Height: 108 cm. Width: 36 cm. Ex Justin Barthels, Maastricht 


SORO KAFANA, “UNTITLED”, 2022 
IVORY COAST 
Acacia wood. Dimensions: 60 x 45 cm. 


Duende 
Moment 


“It was when | stopped searching ge 
for home within others and lifted N 
the foundations of home within myself 

| found there were no roots more intimate 
than those between a mind and body that 
have decided to he whole.” 


— Rupi Kaur 


Last October, we were lucky to see E Dei ` | - 
the poet Rupi Kaur during her first EE | > 
Belgian show ever Famous for ih 

her captivating performances and 

powerful voice, Rupi took us on a 

journey centered around personal 

struggles, growth, sanity, community, 

friendship, love and strength through 

a selection of her inspiring poems. It | 

was a magic night filled with duende À A R 
moments; here's our favorite poem. x N 


SIZWE SIBISI, 2021 
Patchwork with cotton and cotton-blends, handstitched (linen, cotton, silk, shweshwe] 
From left to right: “Unity”, 89 X 142 cm, “Doubt”, 90 x 137 cm and “My Forever”, 97 x 141 cm 


MOSTAFF MUCHAWAYA, “UNSETTLED”, 2022 
Mixed media on canvas. 198 x 177 cm 


MOSTAFF MUCHAWAYA, “DIE GUNS NEAR NYAZURA", 2022 
Mixed media on canvas. 46 x 56 cm 


MOSTAFF MUCHAWAYA, “UNTITLED”, 2022 
Mixed media on canvas. 50 x 54 cm 


FACE MASK, IVORY COAST 
ANONYMOUS WE ARTIST 
Wood, metal, hair. 33 x 17 x 15 cm 


FACE MASK, MOZAMBIQUE 


ANONYMOUS MAKONDE ARTIST 
Wood, pigments, hair. 26 x 20 x 12 cm. Ex Collected by Olivier Klejman | Pierre Langlois, France | 


Merton Simpson, New York, USA | Allan Stone Collection, New York, USA | Private Collection, Germany 


An exceptional 
Pende sickness mask 


One of this year's highlights at Duende Art Projects is a recently 
rediscovered Pende sickness mask from D.R. Congo. Never 
published or exhibited before, this exceptional mask was a big 
favorite among visitors of “Unsettled”. Both connoisseurs as new 
collectors have been stunned by its quality, age and patina. 


The mask [known locally as "Mbangu") 
represents a face distorted by a paralysis 
of the facial nerve. The black-and-white 
division of the mask's face evokes the scars 
of someone who fell into the fire during 
an epileptic attack. Indeed, scientists 
have demonstrated that the flickering 
flames of night-time campfires are proven 
triggers for seizures. However, the scars 
associated with epilepsy are only one of its 


symptoms. As you can see on the below 
field-photo, the masked performer would 
also wear a humpback. The multiplication 
of complaints indicated that “Mbangu” did 
not represent just one illness. Instead, 
the sculptor and performer collaborated 
to make “Mbangu” a composite sign for 
illness and disability, of all the misfortunes 
that might befall someone. 


Pende “mbangu” masquerade. Note the arrow piercing 
the masker’s humpback. (Photo by Zoe S. Strother, 
1989. Published in Strother (Zoë S.), “Pende”, Milan, 5 
Continents, 2008:52, fig. 9. 


“This mask conveys an extraordinary 
delicacy by contrasting the gentle 
perfection of the features with their 
systematic distortion.” 


The black-and-white coloration deserves 
further comment. Color symbolism in 
Pende masks is usually positional. While 
white can have several meanings, the 
most common one comes through its 
association with the white kaolin clay 
used in healing rites. On the other hand, 
black is the color of sorcery and illness. 
Therefore, the bicoloration may have had a 
secondary meaning in situating “Mbangu” 
at the crossroads between healing and 
illness. From its profile views, the mask 
seems either completely black or white 
- an accidental reference to the eastern 
yin-yang symbol - in line with the masks’ 
universal appeal. 


In line with Pende physiognomic theory, 
“Mbangu” displays several masculine 
features: the assertive forward-projecting 
forehead, the well-articulated cheekbones, 
and the downcast projecting eyes. Facing 
the challenge of chronic disability, 


"Mbangu" is also facing the challenge of 
bitterness and envy. The artist has gone 
far beyond the naturalistic representation 
of a physical complaint to comment on the 
toll of chronic illness on the psyche. This 
mask conveys an extraordinary delicacy 
by contrasting the gentle perfection of the 
features with their systematic distortion. 
The sculptor responds to the widespread 
version of "Mbangu's" song: Do not mock 
your neighbour, do not laugh at your 
brother. The sorcerers have bewitched 
him’. In other words, anyone may fall prey 
to misfortune. It could happen to you. 


If you thought this mask looked familiar, it 
might be because you recall its deformed 
face from the head of one of the women 
displayed on Picasso’s masterpiece ‘Les 
Demoiselles d'Avignon' (1907). Indeed 
the artist became heavily influenced by 
African masks during the painting of this 
seminal work, 


If you would wish to learn more about 
these masks | highly recommend Zoé 
Strother's book “Pende”, (Milan, 2008). 


DEFORMITY MASK ["MBANGU”), D.R. CONGO 
ANONYMOUS PENDE ARTIST 
Wood, pigments. 19 cm. Ex Collection David Henrion, Brussels 


ZULU HAT ("ISICHOLO”), SOUTH AFRICA 
Hair, fibers. Mid 20th century. Diameter: 45 cm. Height: 5 cm. Ex Justin Barthels, Maastricht 


MARY NABULIME, “KEEPING SAFE FROM COVID-19", 2020 
a, pigment. 13.5 x 7 x 7 cm 


Lilian Mary 
Nabulime 


The work of the sculptor Lilian Nabulime (b. 
1963, Uganda] wants to raise public awareness 
of infectious diseases. Over the past two 
decades, her practice focused on creating 
sculptures with the intention of addressing 
and sensitizing people about HIV/AIDS, an 
epidemic that has cost and disrupted too many 
lives in Sub Saharan Africa. When Uganda's 
government set a series of inconsiderate 
policies to its citizens in the name of combating 
the virus spread during the recent pandemic, 
Nabulime voiced her concerns through a new 
body of work “Keeping Safe From COVID-19". 
She created a group of terracotta figurines 
adorned in masks that symbolize the ability to 
protect oneself from the pandemic. The notion 
of wearing masks to keep safe from the disease 
incited a variety of emotions. 


Njabala 
Foundation 


Founded by Martha Kazungu, this foundation based 
in Kampala, Uganda, creates safe spaces for female 
artists to blossom and thrive. Njabala Foundation strives 
to promote works of art, publications and content, 
facilitating visibility for women artists in Uganda. 


Njabala is a multi-faceted campaign 
sourcing inspiration from a popular 
Ugandan myth of Njabala to facilitate 
conversations on womanhood. Our 
responsibility is to curate periodic 
exhibitions as well as organize a public 
program of activities aimed at creating 
safe spaces for female artists to thrive and 
blossom. 


If we consider numbers, it inevitably 
becomes clear that the visibility of 
women artists in comparison to their 
male counterparts is worryingly unequal. 
Around the globe, works by women artists 
only make up a negligible portion of 


private and institutional art collections. 
To facilitate the possibility for the work 
of women artists to be seen, Njabala 
Foundation in various ways campaigns 
against gender inequality in the art world 
by organizing art exhibitions and events 
exclusively dedicated to highlighting the 
work of women artists. By supporting 
Njabala Foundation you willbe contributing 
to the correction of historical gender 
biases hence accelerating showcasing the 
richness of the work of women artists. 


All proceeds from the sale of Lilian M. 
Nabulime’s artworks will be split between 
the artist and the Njabala Foundation. 


Martha Kazungu with Bruno Claessens. 


LILIAN MARY NABULIME, “KEEPING SAFE FROM COVID-19", 2020 
Terracotta, pigment. 13.5 x 7 x 7 cm 


ANONYMOUS ID ARTS ` ` cede SORNE 


Wood, pigments. 38 x 16 x 13 cm. Ex Serge Trullu Collection, Nimes, France | Alfrd Weisenegger Collection, 
Winklarn, Austria | Private collection, Austria, 2021 | Zemanek-Münster, Würzburg, 6 Nov 2021, Lot 225 


Ekpe (Egbo) Runner Uzuakoli with a similar 
sickness mask. Photography by G.I. Jones in 
the village of Uzuakoli, 1930s. 


Ibibio 
Sickness 
Mask 


Among Nigeria's Ibibio peoples, sickness masks were 
designed to instill fear among the population. Indeed, 
instilling fear was a powerful tool in teaching right from 
wrong. When someone was told, “You will be haunted for 
the rest of your life for that,” or “Someday it will come back 
to haunt you” similar threats were made in order to let 
someone refrain from a certain type of bad behavior. 


Among Nigeria's Ibibio peoples, unsettling 
face masks were designed to instill fear 
among the population. They were used 
by the Ekpo society, a crucial instrument 
in the hands of the village chiefs that 
acted as an agent of social control in the 
absence of a centralized, political state. 
The duties of this society were to propitiate 
the ancestors for the welfare of the group, 
to uphold the authority of the elders, 
and to maintain order in the village. The 


enforcement of the rules and regulations 
affecting every aspect of day-to-day life 
were given powerful spiritual sanctity 
through the appearance of the ancestors 
through wooden face masks. A mask 
depicting a face ravaged by disfiguring 
tropical diseases horrified the pubic, 
striking them with terror, and proved a 
most efficient means to instill fear and 
respect for the Ekpo society. 


Ekpo, a person's soul, either 
transmigrated to the underworld at death 
to await reincarnation or to become an 
evil ghost. Ghosts [ekpo onyon) were the 
souls of the dead that could not enter 
the underworld and were doomed to 
travel the earth forever, homeless, and 
alone. Such a destiny depended on the 
person's earthly activities. For example, 
if a person was found guilty of a serious 
crime against the community, he would 
have been killed and his body thrown into 
the ‘bad bush’ where ghosts were believed 
to reside. If a person developed a terrible 
disfigurement, such as leprosy, smallpox, 
or gangosa, this would be considered to 
be divine retribution, in which case, at 
death, likewise, the body would be thrown 
into the so-called bad bush. 


In Ibibio culture it was said that a doer 
of evil deeds would become an evil ghost 
fidiok ekpo). Every village had an Ekpo 
lodge, where all the society's regalia, such 
as its wooden masks, were kept. Each 
community also had a sacred forest where 
the ekpo spirits were said to roam. Once a 
year, at the end of the harvest season, ekpo 
masks appeared for a period of about three 
weeks. The masqueraders accompanied 
the villagers singing and parading 
throughout the village. Each town had a 
number of open areas, focal points in the 
compounds of the main families, which 
were visited by the ekpo masquerades to 
pay their respects and perform. Women, 
children, and non-initiates were excluded 
from these performances. 


Additionally, on the first and last days of the 
harvest season a public performance took 


place at the most important marketplace. 
At this occasion, everyone was allowed to 
witness the dances. Once the idiok ekpo 
had arrived, the family leader drew a 
circle in the sand. Each new masquerader 
that came near the spot, was lured into 
the circle before performing - this was 
to invoke the spirits in the underworld 
to witness and guide the performance. 
The idiok ekpo masquerades queued up 
to perform, one after the other, before 
joining their fellow members. 


Eventually the entire group appeared, 
buzzing around the arena like angry 
wasps, lunging unpredictably into the 
crowds, and occasionally fighting each 
other, jumping, running, swirling with 
vivacious energy. The Ibibio recognized 
that once a mbop [mask] was put on, an 
ancestor's soul [ekpo) possessed the 
wearer, so that the masquerader could 
commit any type of havoc without anybody 
questioning his actions. 


The styles of ekpo masquerade costumes 
and performances varied greatly from 
village to village. However, throughout 
the region the overall color for the idiok 
ekpo [evil souls”) masks and costumes 
is black, to represent the fact that ghosts 
come out at nighttime. The masks had 
to be frightening in order to invoke the 
threat of force and authority necessary 
for the ekpo society to maintain order. 
This face mask portrays a victim of a 
particular variant of the disease gangosa, 
which the Ibibio call ibuo-akwanga 
or twisted-nose”. Gangosa resulted 
from a severe vitamin deficiency which 
destroyed the membranes of the nose. Its 


Masked Members of the Ekpo Society. Published in M'Keown, 
Robert L., “Twenty-Five Years in Qua Iboe: The Story of a 
Missionary Effort in Nigeria”, 1912, fig. 65. 


depiction was a reminder of the diseases 
sent as punishment to particularly evil 
lawbreakers. The distorted, deformed, and 
exaggerated features of this type of masks 
inspired many artists. The British sculptor 
Henry Moore owned a very similar mask 
(Sotheby's, New York, “Henry Moore Artist 
and Collector”, 14 May 1997, lot 333). 


The British colonial officer G. |. Jones 
photographed a very similar mask worn by 
an Anang lbibio ekpo dancer in the village 
of Uzuakoli in the 1930s. Several other 
masks from this workshop are known: 
one formerly in the prestigious James 
Hooper collection (Christie's, London, 
14 July 1976, lot 72), another formerly in 
the Ratner collection (Drewal [Henry J.], 
“Traditional Art of the Nigerian Peoples”, 
Washington, D.C., 1977, p. 45, #44], one 
sold at Sotheby's in 1990 (Sotheby's, New 
York, 21 April 1990, lot 262). Other similar 
masks with a crooked nose are in the 
collection of the Antwerp Ethnographic 
Museum (AE.1959.0055.0037}, Parisian 
Musée du quai Branly (73.1989.3.1), and 
Fine Arts Museum of San Francisco 
(#1979-03-06). 


Image source: Santos (Artur), "Missäo Folclörica do Prof. Artur Santos 4 Lunda e 
Alto Zambeze, Alguns Documentos Fotográficos da Missão”, (photo expo), Lisbon: 
Companhia de Diamantes de Angola, June 1951 


CHOKWE DRUM ("MURUPEL'), ANGOLA 
Wood, hide. Early 20th century. Height: 53 cm. Diameter: 30 cm. Ex Justin Barthels, Maastricht 


The Chokwe refer to ceremonies in general as “playing the drums.” Hourglass-shaped drums 
like this one were reserved for performances associated with important chiefs. 


LEFT: SONGYE KNIFE HANDLE, D.R. CONGO 
Wood. Early 20th century. Height: 22 cm. Ex Danny de Waele, Belgium 


RIGHT: TEKE STATUE, REPUBLIC OF THE CONGO 
Copper alloy. Early 20th century. Height: 12 cm. Ex Private Collection, Belgium 


SAMBURU HEADREST, KENYA 
Wood. Early 20th century. Dimensions: Height: 16 cm. Length: 29 cm. Ex Joaquin Pecci, Brussels 


MENDREST THE EYES” 

ANONYMOUS SHONA ARTIST 

Wood, 16 x 18 x 7 cm. Ex Private Collection, UK | The Penza 
Cornwall, 16 June 2016, lot 401. | Richard J. Ulevitch Collection 


Discover 


the symbolism 


of Shona 
headrests 


| had been discreetly collecting them over the past year 
and was happy to present them to the public during my 
first participation of the renowned Paris art fair Parcours 
des Mondes. Shona headrests have long been cherished 
by collectors; it is easy to admire their design and patina, 
yet the many symbolic references they contain add a most 
fascinating layer to their appeal. 


Within the wondrous world of African Art, 
the Shona people are especially known 
for their exquisite headrests. Although 
no documentation exists about the age of 
the headrest tradition in the region, gold 
sheeting has been recovered from the 
twelfth century site of Mapungubwe along 
the Limpopo River. This ornamentation 
discovered in a grave is believed to have 
adorned a wooden headrest, long ago 
disintegrated. The practice of sheathing 


headrests with metal may have continued 
during the times of Great Zimbabwe and the 
successor States in the region during the 
thirteenth through seventeenth centuries. 
Important individuals appear to have 
been buried ‘sleeping’ on their headrest. 
While the wooden object decayed, the gold 
plating survived. Unfortunately, most of 
the excavated gold was molten and we are 
left to speculate about the original shape 
of these headrest. 


Using headrests to protect elaborate 
coiffures has had a long history in the 
area, as described by the earliest Western 
travelers in the region. Thomas Baines, 
who traveled in the Shona area in 1870 
wrote that ‘to keep the well-oiled hair 
locks from being soiled by dust, every 
man carries with him a neck pillow, like 
a little stool, which suffers not the head 
to come within eight or ten inches of the 
ground’. J.T. Bent, who was in the Shona 
areas in 1891, noted that ‘the Shona sleep 
with their neck resting on a wooden pillow, 
curiously carved; for they are accustomed 
to decorate their hair so fantastically with 
tufts ornamentally arranged and tied up 
with beads that they afraid of destroying 
the effect, and hence use these pillows’. 
The headrests were kept in the rafters of 
their owners’ huts. Lucy Jacques-Rosset 
has commented about headrests of the 
Tsonga (southeastern neighbors of the 
Shona) that ‘these head-rests are used 
almost exclusively by the old natives who, 
when dawn has come, place them on a 
string, with great care, In a special place 
of their roof, where the smoke, mixed with 
the fat of their hair, gives this household 
implement a magnificent mellowed 
patina’. The same could equally well have 
been said of Shona headrests. 


Headrests were only used by adult men. 
Several sources informed William Dewey 
that a man with several wives would place 


his headrest by the hut of the wife he 
was going to sleep with that night. This 
practice was confirmed to Dewey one time 
by the grandmother of a sculptor: “if you 
saw the headrest you would know that you 
were going to have a visitor that night”. 
In contemporary society the utilitarian 
aspect of headrests has nearly ceased 
and it has become very difficult to find any 
headrests, much less someone who still 
uses them. Instead, they have taken on 
the role of family heirloom. As headrests 
became embedded with sweat and body 
fat, they became more personalized. 
They became so much part of the owner 
that on his death the headrest was in 
some instances buried together with him 
and other personal items. If they were 
not buried with their original owner, 
such personal items were distributed 
to relatives at an inheritance ceremony 
(known as nhaka among the Shona) after 
their death. Headrests could only be 
inherited by a male relative, preferably 
the brother or the son of the deceased. 
Among the neighboring Tsonga, headrests 
were preserved and kept as mhamba. H.A. 
Junod, the Swiss missionary who studied 
the Tsonga in the first decades of the 
twentieth century, defined mhamba as ‘any 
object which is used to establish a bond 
between the gods and their worshippers’. 
A mhamba was a kind of communicating 
vehicle through which an ancestor could 
be contacted. Deceased relatives stayed 


A Shona man sleeping on his side while using a headrest. 
Photographed by Leo Frobenius in 1928. 


HEADREST, “MADAME” 

ANONYMOUS SHONA ARTIST 

Wood, 14 x 16 x 6 cm. Ex Bertrand Goy Collection, France | Collection of Madame 
Pascal Goy, 2021 | Binoche & Giguello, Paris, 17 December 2021, lot 24. 


present and approachable through one 
of their most personal belongings, their 
wooden headrest. Many headrests in such 
a way became a sort of ancestral relics. 
Shona spirit mediums also are known 
to have used headrests as one of the 
authenticating symbols of their position 
and used to facilitate having dreams about 
the ancestors. Dreams were believed to 
be an important vehicle of communication 
with one's ancestors and freguently acted 
upon. 


The standard Shona headrest usually 
adheres to the following parameters. 
The upper platform has no appendages 
and is decorated on the upturned ends of 
the platform with a chip-carved series of 
either parallel lines, diamonds, or a zig- 
zag line. The top surface of the platform 
can feature sets of triangles carved into 
it. The triangles usually are composed of 
smaller triangles within a larger one with 
the apexes pointing toward each other. The 
base is figure-eight shaped in plan, and 
gently tapers inward toward the central 
support. It has a downward-pointing 
V-shaped protrusions bisecting each 
side in the middle. The central support 
is composed of pairs of upward- and 
downward-pointing V-shapes separated 
by two or more circular shapes. These Vs 
have a series of two to three lines parallel 
to the Vs carved in them and the circles 
have two to four concentric circles carved 


within them. The centers of the circles can 
have various geometric designs in them, 
dots, horizontal lines, diagonal crosses or 
a pair of diamonds. The triangular spaces 
between the branches of the Vs and the 
central circular motifs are cut more 
deeply than the surrounding areas or are 
cut right through. Sometimes the circular 
motifs about each other and in the others 
they are separated by either a horizontal 
or vertical band filled with zig-zag lines, 
diagonal crosses or diamonds. 


Two key concepts are important when 
analyzing the visual language of Shona 
headrests: cicatrization motifs [nyora] 
and the characterizing circle motif 
representing conus shell ornaments 
Índoro). Nyora, the word used for the 
incised surface decorations on these 
headrests, is also commonly used for 
human cicatrization. While the practice 
now has virtually disappeared, nyora 
were once put on women at puberty. 
This tradition had both public and private 
aspects. They served asa marker of ethnic 
identity but also as an enhancement of 
beauty to attract the opposite sex. While 
the motifs on the headrest carry the same 
name, the association with scarification 
is more metaphorical [both are ‘cut’ and 
meant to beautify') than literal [where 
the motifs would actually correspond). 
A Shona carver informed the scholar 
William J. Dewey that sleeping on a 


headrest would cause a man to have the 
incised scarification featured on the upper 
platform impressed and_ transformed 
to his own face. This would cause 
considerable amusement when women 
saw it as only they had this type of body 
scarification among the Shona. 


Ndoro are the concentric circle motifs 
characteristically featured on the middle 
section of Shona headrests. They recall 
conus shell prestige ornaments once 
reserved for great hunters that were 
worn on the forehead or tied around the 
neck. They are said to be incorporated on 
headrests to please the shave or ancestral 
spirits and to insure the hunt would be 
successful. These disks functioned both 
as a symbol of authority and as a valuable 
item that could be used as currency. Such 
conus shell disks circulated widely as 
media of exchange in Africa and cut from 
shells such as the Leopard Cone, Betuline 
Cone and Prometheus Cone. In the mid- 
nineteenth century, the British explorer 
and missionary Dr. David Livingstone 
reported that two cone shell disks could 
purchase a slave, while five bought an 
elephant's ivory tusk. At some point the 
Portuguese began to mass-produce 
porcelain copies of the natural conus shell 
disks for trade, which still continue to 
circulate in the region. While the real conus 
shell ornaments were associated with 
leadership, the representation of these 
prestige emblems in wooden headrest 
was apparently not so restricted because 


most men owned headrests. The inclusion 
of the ndoro motif on the headrests must 
have denoted that the status of the man as 
head of the household and family unknit 
was also of considerable importance. 


A third recurring visual element in Shona 
headrests is the small V-shape that 
bisects the 8-shaped base and refers 
to the female sexual organs. The fact 
that the female pubic area and female 
type scarification are so prominently 
and consistently portrayed on Shona 
headrests suggest they must have been, 
at least in part, conceived of as being 
symbolic of the female gender. Not just 
any female, but one who had reached 
puberty, had had the cicatrix cut on her 
body and thus could be a bride and bear 
children. This is reinforced by the fact that 
it were mature men who slept with the 
headrest and used them to indicate who 
their sleeping partners would be. That 
Shona men in a patrilineal society would 
so regularly use a female symbol must be 
tied to the fact that they practice exogamy 
[must marry someone outside of their own 
clan), and are depend on women of other 
lineages to loan their fertility to their own 
lineages in order to ensure continuity and 
growth. The headrests therefor visually 
acknowledge the importance of women 
and more specifically wives in what may 
seem to be a male dominated society. 
While Shona headrest seem decidedly 
female in gender, they were nonetheless 
exclusively used by men. 
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HEADREST, “LOVED & REPAIRED” 
ANONYMOUS SHONA ARTIST 
Wood, 15 x 19 x 7 cm. Ex Private Collection | Lempertz, Brussels, 11 May 2022, lot 99 


HEADREST, “THE HORNS” 

ANONYMOUS SHONA ARTIST 

Wood, 14 x 21 x 7 cm. Ex Private Collection, Belgium (“731106" 
inscribed in white ink on base] | Guy Kuypers, Leuven, Belgium, 2021 


HEADREST, “THE OWL” 

ANONYMOUS SHONA ARTIST 

Wood, 11 x 14 x 5 cm. Ex Udo Horstmann Collection, Zug, 
Switzerland | Odilon Audouin Collection, France, 2021 


Artist Spotlight 
Beatrice Wanjiku 


“While painting the 
physicality of the human 
body, itis our mental 
interiors Wanjiku is trying 
to capture.” 


Beatrice Wanjiku Ip 1978, Kenya) is 
one of the foremost Kenyan painters of 
her generation. In her practice Wanjiku 
examines the times we are living in. With 
ambiguous feelings, she senses the world 
is in a phase of self-combustion. Moved by 
social and political situations, both on a 
local as global level, her works interrogate 
their unsettling impact on our lives. Her 
paintings are not political, but reflect on 
our journey as human beings, and how we 
are forced to constantly adapt to navigate 
our social spaces. Wanjiku's paintings 
scrutinize the human experience, 
functioning as a mirror of who we are. 


With her paintings, Wanjiku hopes we can 
return to our true selves, bringing back the 
completeness that we are searching for. 
Her work reflects this pursuit for meaning, 
to make sense of our constantly altering 
realities. 


“My paintings are about hope, a mirror of 
who we are or who we aspire to be. They 
are an excavation of the soul to better 
understand ourselves and the spaces we 
occupy.” 


Exploring the ‘condition humaine’, Wanjiku 
displays who we are as human beings, in 
our genuine entirety. While being masters 
of ourown destiny, she visualizes the duality 
of our inner selves, constantly battling 
between choices in a process of doubt 
while trying to reinvent ourselves. Wanjiku 
is inspired by the shared experience of 
the multifaceted persons we are, ever- 
changing and evolving. The motif of the 
gaping mouth, omnipresent in many of her 
paintings, is a metaphor for this constant 


and consuming search that alters us; it 
is an insatiable abyss. Wanjiku’s portraits 
deliberately have a certain abstractness, 
not wanting to portray identifiable persons 
so they can function as a mirror to each. 
In the unsettling confrontation with her 
works, the viewer is challenged to re- 
evaluate oneself. 


With her paintings Wanjiku expresses 
something that’s within. She is on an 
elusive quest to figure out how our 
internal functions, trying to represent our 
inner selves by peeling away the layers of 
constituted social norms. Wanjiku goes 
straight to the core of our being. She 
bypasses the superficialities and dives into 
the common features of being human, like 
bones, blood, veins and other guts. She 
wants to show the backbone of our human 
existence. While painting the physicality of 
the human body, it is our mental interiors 
she is trying to capture. 


“| want to delve into the internal, like 
completely strip of the skin, go to the 
bones, the inside. It’s like | am trying to 
paint the soul in a way.” 


A prominent visual element in the featured 
works is her anatomical deconstruction of 
the human body, especially the ribcage, 
protecting the body's essentials guts. For 
Wanjiku, human bodies are a metaphor 
for our mental frame of reference. Her art 
has a larger, more universal message - as 
our human condition it is shared by all, 
notwithstanding physical differences in 
skin color, gender, or age. Wanjiku prefers 
to work with darkened hues, building up her 
portraits with a layering of flesh tones and 


Presentation during "Unsettled", Zwartzusters Monastery, Antwerp, May 2022 


BEATRICE WANJIKU, “THE SENTIMENT OF MY FLESH VI", 2022 


Mixed media on canvas. 133 x 160 cm 


BEATRICE WANJIKU, “THE STRANGENESS OF MY MADNESS VI", 2022 


Mixed media on canvas. 133 x 160 cm 


shades of dark blue. The final layer is so 
thin it becomes see-through. Underneath, 
a brightness of red hues emerges from a 
womb like shape - suggesting re-birth. 
The womb suggests a reclaiming of a life 
and hope, filled with energy and power. 
Pregnant of possibilities, her paintings are 
metaphors for new beginnings, a rebirth 


within oneself. To peer into a painting of 
Wanjiku is to lose yourself in questions of 
being, of belonging and of existence. 


Beatrice Wanjiku lives and works in 
Nairobi. She studied at the Buruburu 
Institute of Fine Arts from which she 
graduated in 2000. In 2017 she was part of 


the exhibition “Personal Structures: Open 


Borders’, organized by the European 
Cultural Centre during the 57th Venice 
Biennale. Her works have been exhibited 
nationally and internationally. She had 
solo shows in Nairobi such as “Mourning 
a Memory” (2018), and “A Wild Infection of 
the Wildly Shaken Public Mind” (2021), and 


was one of the five artists selected for the 
group show “Kesho Kutwa” at the Nairobi 
National Museum in 2021. Wanjiku has 
been exhibited at international art fairs 
such a 1:54 NY (2016), VOLTA NY (2017), 
and Expo Chicago (2022). 


BEATRICE WANJIKU, “RESUME YOUR FLESH AND FORM XI”, 2022 BEATRICE WANJIKU, “CEASELESS DIVINING", 2017 
Mixed media on canvas. 100 x 150 cm Mixed media on canvas. 86 x 57 cm 


Collector Spotlight 
Jan de Clerck 


“Collecting art 
from the African continent 
Is all about being 
profoundly touched. 


How did you start 
collecting African Art ? 


| don't think there was a defining moment 
when | became a collector. My interest in 
African Art grew gradually from different 
angles over a long period. | remember as 
a child being fascinated with everything 
African: culture, society, politics, and 
nature. That curiosity, combined with a 
basic general interest in the Arts, started 
when | was around 14 years old. Those 
two fascinations made me visit my first 
exhibition of classical African Art with my 
dad at the former Antwerp Ethnographic 
Art Museum in 1993, “Faces of the 
Spirit” curated by Frank Herreman and 
presenting about 40 Congolese masks. 
My very first acquisition, a Lega mask, 
followed soon after. When | was 17 years 
old, | started putting adverts in local 
newspapers hoping to find African art in 
old colonial collections. In the years after 
got to see guite a lot of African art; with 
numerous visits to the Tervuren museum 
and Antwerp Ethnographic Museum. That 
Lega mask, although a rather well made 
fake, | still keep as the only object left of 
that early period for sentimental reasons. 
During my university years | focused on 
my studies, yet this passion for African 
art slumbered in the background. After 
graduating, | lived in Disseldorf for a 
while and discovered the art gallery of Han 
Simonis. Those visits further awakened 
the ambition to start collecting on a more 
serious level. At the age of 23, | didn't yet 
have the resources to buy at the galleries 
and instead bought some minor works 
through websites such as Ebay. My first 
more ‘serious’ acquisition was in 2007, a 
Katsina terracotta head at the sale of the 


Francine Maurer collection at the Pierre 
Bergé auction house in Brussels for about 
€ 1000. The will to create a collection and 
to continue this passion truly started then. 
Fifteen years later, my collecting passion 
now forms a nice counterweight to my 
professional activities as freelance HR 
consultant. | think one needs a passion 
in life, and collecting African Art offers 
exactly this, both aesthetically, culturally, 
intellectually and socially. 


Would you say there's a theme 
in your collection ? 


The last five years I've been trying to bring 
such a common thread in my collection. 
If there was one thing lacking before, it 
was such a defined theme — except for my 
wish to acguire the best possible objects 
my budget allowed. | was convinced this 
criterium was a good and pragmatic way to 
build a decent collection. However, these 
last few years | have decided to focus on 
masks and sculptures from Nigeria - this 
does ask some discipline seen my general 
interest in African Art. Yet | felt it became 
necessary to focus, both to build up a 
collection, as to gain a deeper knowledge 
and eye' for the arts of a specific region. 
From a financial perspective as well this 
choice made sense, as Nigerian art still is 
under appreciated commerically. Through 
the years, my taste was continuously 
evolving and becoming more refined, 
a rather ‘natural’ evolution for every 
collector, | think. Yet, my wallet was not 
following my taste. With some exceptions, 
such as important Mumuye or Mbembe 
figures, classical Nigerian artworks 
still could fit into my budget, probably a 
little bit easier so than say Congolese or 


A Yoruba shango staff, Wurkun statue, 
and Idoma mask in the collection of Jan de Clerck. 


Gabonese art. However, | do still acquire 
other works - last year | bought a Kanak 
statue from New Caledonia, talking about 
straying... 


Besides the financial aspect, can you 
define the reasons why you decided to 
focus specifically on Nigerian Art? 


First of all, as a cultural sphere, it is a 
very diverse region, especially in terms 
of artistic output, even more so than art 
market favorites such as Gabon. That's 
no surprise, as it is the biggest nation in 
Africa. Second, the art of some specific 
regions, especially the cultures along the 
Benue River, from the Igala all the way 
up to the Montol, matches my personal 
aesthetic preferences closely, which | 
would describe as the love for pure forms 
with a rough edge. But in that same 
Nigeria, one also finds refined court art 
with the Yoruba peoples. Nigeria is my 
focus now, but that might change over the 
years. For me, this evolution as a collector 
is Important, yet unpredictable. Collecting 
is about objects, but | also experience it 
as an intellectual endeavor. Oddly enough 
my first acguisition of a Nigerian object, 
an Ibibio sickness mask | got after hours 
of, rather wine-drenched, negotiating 
with Lucien Van de Velde in 2011, both 
predates but probably also pre-formed 
my decision to focus on Nigerian art. It 
was my most major purchase at that time 
and an important moment in my life as a 
collector. 


Talking about this Ibibio mask; it’s 
guite a known mask, once having 
belonged to the collection of René 
Rasmussen. How important is an 


object's provenance for you? 


That's a good guestion. The importance 
of the provenance is always a point of 
discussion as a collector. It's somewhat 
twofold. On the one hand, I'm not the type 
of the collector that acguires an object 
for its provenance. When evaluating 
a possible purchase, | try as much as 
possible to put provenance aside. As such 
it's not important in the judgement of an 
object. However, I'm realistic enough to 
realize its impact on the value of an object 
when making a conscious choice to puta 
substantial amount of your savings in an 
acguisition. So, | do have it in mind and 
realize that in this current market a high 
Importance is placed on provenance. For 
me the most valuable kind of provenance 
is one that beyond doubt indicates the 
date of entry on the market of a certain 
object. In such a case it presents a real 
added value to an work of art, confirming 
its supposed age, especially if it already 
arrived in Europe in the early decades of 
the twentieth century. So, in a nutshell | try 
to keep a rather pragmatic middle ground 
between elitist ‘provenance buying A 
arrogant | don't need provenance’... 


Can you tell us something about 
your aesthetic preferences? 


| must admit | still find it challenging to 
define those. In discussions with visiting 
collectors my taste often gets more clearly 
outlined. | think mainly I'm drawn to purity 
of forms. | look for sculptors who did more 
with less. Visually overloaded or baroque 
sculpture is habitually more difficult for 
me to appreciate. Clear signs of ritual life 
are important. Visible age and patina are 
features | really need to find in a work of 


art. This is so important because it’s the 
cultural importance, the relevant purpose 
those artworks served that drew me to 
African art in the first place. While I'm 
not too fond of overly realistic artworks, 
| wouldn't necessarily say | prefer the 
abstract. I'm somewhere in between the 
figurative and the non-figurative, looking 
for original ideas to present the human 
anatomy. Collecting African Art feels like 
a journey, like a river that flows; one’s 
taste is not static. | find myself looking 
for artworks that exude a certain power 
and force, a strength expressed through 
sculpture. Yet, it is a controlled, withheld, 
maybe even introvert power | look for. 
Extravert or sometimes even aggressive 
expressions of this force usually appeal 
ess to me. A good example are the 
headdresses from the Eko! complex. I'd 
say over 90% of the ones | encounter are 
too wild, too violent, too expressionistic 
also for my taste - yet the one you 
exhibited for example during “Unsettled” 
had a clear, ‘silent’ power to it yet holding 
absolute elegance and a softness that 
transcended the genre. 


How many objects you buy each year 
and what are your last purchases? 


The last 10 years, | haven't bought more 
than 5 objects a year, sometimes just two. 
There's a lot of art available on the market, 
but | try to remain somewhat disciplined 
and focused, sometimes easier said than 
done of course. My last purchase was a 
seated figure, supposedly from the Igala 
(or Kwale Igbo} people that | acquired from 
Adrian Schlag in Paris during Parcours 
des Mondes. It corresponds 100% with 
my current taste: Nigerian, clearly 


ancient and extensively used, and with an 
engaging presence. | didn’t buy it on the 
spot, yet the purchase was finalized within 
12 hours, which for me is already very 
fast. Normally, objects need to sink in. I'll 
discuss them with friends and try to avoid 
relying on my own eye only. | always try 
to get the opinion of a few people whose 
experience | respect. | like looking to an 
object through someone else's eyes - even 
if their feedback is negative. This dialectic 
process for me is crucial, to test if an 
object survives such an intersubjective 
vetting process. It doesn't necessarily 
mean | solely rely on the opinion of fellow 
collectors, but it is an integral part in my 
acguisition process as a collector. Buying 
on a hunch or love at first sight is a tad 
too...emotional for how I'm wired, | guess. 


Tells us something about the object you 
acquired from Duende Art Projects? 


The selection of classical African Art in 
the exhibition “Unsettled” corresponded 
strongly with my personal taste and | was 
delighted to acquire the Wurkun statue, 
which now has a central place In my living 
room. When | first | saw the exhibition, | 
mainly focused on the spectacular Ibibio 
sickness mask, which could have been a 
good match with the Ibibio mask in my 
collection. The janus Ejagham helmet 
mask once exhibited in Utotombo also 
was my absolute favorite, but above my 
budget. Only with a second visit, | truly 
came to understand the gualities of the 
Wurkun statue and realized that it ticked 
all the boxes I'm looking for in an object 
and. As | already had a Wurkun figure in my 
collection, | had passed the statue during 
my first visit. Yet, upon closer study it drew 
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Beatrice Wanjiku, A Fragment of Ourselves Returning V, 
2018 - Mixed media on canvas - 146 x 203 cm 
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my attention. Back home | started with my 
research, comparing it to all known figures 
of the type in the image database of Guy 
van Rijn (a process | repeated hundreds 
of times probably in the last 15 years). 
In my personal opinion, it belongs in the 
top 5 of its corpus. It was fascinating to 
identify the details in which it is superior 
to the Wurkun | already owned. As with the 
Ibibio mask | acquired from Lucien Van de 
Velde it wasn't love at first sight; | needed 
to warm up and grow into the object - yet, 
as the lbibio mask, the figure has become 
one of the cornerstones in my collection. 
As said before, love at first sight is not 
necessarily the strongest... 


Can you share other recent 
duende moments? 


The first time | saw the seated lgala 
statue during Parcours des Mondes in 
September was a true duende moment. 
Immediate goosebumps. Friends had told 
me they had seen something for me’, so 
| was warned, yet standing in front of it 
for the first time was a magical moment. 
| have such feelings quite frequently and 
it is one of the reasons | was drawn to 
African Art and why it continues to be such 
an important part of my life. | love the 
visceral impact these ancient objects can 
have. The best classical African Art has 
that power to stop and engage anyone who 
stands in front of it. It is somehow a trace 
of what that object meant in its original 
cultural setting. While disconnected from 
its original ritual context, | have the feeling 
(or illusion?) | can still feel this original 


effect. The best art successfully conveys 
certain emotions across time and place. 


You have a major work by the Kenyan 
painter Beatrice Wanjiku centrally in 
your living room; do you also collect 
contemporary African Art? 


| wouldn't call myself a collector of 
contemporary African Art as | still lack the 
experience and knowledge. | discovered 
the work of Beatrice thanks to Duende 
Art Projects and stimulated by collector- 
friends Adenike Cosgrove and Deborah 
Glasser, and was immediately struck 
by it. | don't think it is a coincidence her 
paintings attract me so much. We were 
discussing emotional impact before, and 
this deep silent strength | also recognized 
in Beatrice's paintings. The universality of 
certain emotions resonates deeply with 
me. Exploring the human condition, | love 
howher work can be understood by anyone, 
bringing out comparable experiences 
when observed by viewers with totally 
different cultural backgrounds. Wanjiku 
touches something deeply human in her 
paintings, and for me it is impossible to 
remain indifferent to her work. For me, 
collecting art from the African continent 
is all about being profoundly touched. 
So yeah, quite possibly this rather new 
interest also in the contemporary African 
arts might grow further in the future. By 
the way, that’s one of the things | really 
appreciate & admire in what you're doing 
with Duende Art Projects: bridging both 
classical & contemporary African arts! 
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“A Hidden Life” 
by Terrence Malick 


One of the best films I've seen this year 
and a movie that profoundly moved 
me, “A hidden life” by Terrence Malick 
is a Second World War drama that 
transcends its storyline. Based on true 
story, it's centered on Franz Jagerstatter 
(an outstanding performance by August 
Diehl), a farmer from a remote Austrian 
mountain village who is drafted to serve 
in Nazi Germany's army. Malick depicts 
the story of this conscientious objector 
with eye-rolling grandiosity—and his 
familiar repertory of roving wide-angle 
shots and nature imagery. With a perfect 
symbiosis of cinematography, narrative 
and sound, the soundtrack by James 
Newton Howard strengthens the intense 
atmosphere. The movie is a gorgeous, 
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agonizing, devastating meditation on 
conscience and moral courage, and on 
the virtues of faith, hope, and love. In 
these polarizing times, with nationalist 
politics prevailing all over the world, 
Malick poetically celebrates the human 
spirit with this emotionally shattering 


Journey. 
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“Never Let Me Go” 
by Mark Romanek 


One of the few movies I've viewed 
several times and remains forever 
engraved in my mind, “Never let me go” 
is a British dystopian romantic tragedy 
based on Kazuo Ishiguro’s 2005 novel. 
The three main characters are perfectly 
cast and portrayed by Carey Mulligan, 
Keira Knightley and Andrew Garfield, 
who we follow through this love story 
of rare poignancy and emotional power. 
It's better not to reveal too much [as is 
always the case with the best movies], 
but “Never let me go” is so daring, and 
beautiful, it lingers on for days after the 
end credits roll. It pulls on the strings 
of human emotion, in detailing the loss, 
joy and nostalgia that the protagonists 
develop throughout the movie, and 
reminds of what is important in Life: love 
and friendship, and the finiteness of our 
existence. 
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Vieux Farka Touré 

& Khruangbin 

Ali - New LP Record 
Dead Oceans Jade Vinyl 


Ali Farka Touré trekked the world, 
bringing his beloved Malian music to 
the masses. Dubbed “the African John 
Lee Hooker,” one could hear strong 
connections between the two; both 
employed a bluesy style of play with 
gritty textures that elicit calm and fury in 
equal measure. Though he transcended 
in 2006, Alis musical legacy lives on 
through his son, Vieux aka “the Hendrix 
of the Sahara,” an accomplished 
guitarist and champion of Malian music 
in his own right. On Ali, his collaborative 
album with Khruangbin, Vieux pays 
homage to his father by recreating 
some of his most resonant work, putting 
new twists on it while maintaining 
the originals integrity. The result is a 
rightful ode to a legend. Ali isn't just a 
greatest hits compilation. It’s a lullaby, a 
remembrance of Ali's life through known 
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highlights and B-sides from his catalog. 
It is a testament to what happens when 
creativity is approached through open 
arms and open hearts. “To me, music 
is magic, it is spontaneous, it is the 
energy between people,” Vieux says. | 
think Khruangbin understands this very 
well.” Ali is a masterful work in which 
the love surrounding it is just as vital as 
the music itself, driving it to unforeseen 
places; Vieux and Khruangbin are 
spreading the good word to a completely 
new generation. “| hope it takes them 
somewhere new, or puts them in a place 
they haven't felt or heard,” Lee says. It 
is about the love of new friendship and 
making something beautiful together,” 
Vieux continues. “It is about pouring 
your love into something old to make it 
new again. In the end and in a word it is 
love, that's all.” 


Gumba Fire 
Bubblegum Soul 
& Synth Boogie 
in 1980s 

South Africa 


n 1980s black South Africa a local 
orm of pop music evolved as the disco 
boom died down and slowly mutated. 
t was often ubiquitously described as 
Bubblegum - usually stripped-down 
and lo-fi with a predominance of synths, 
keyboards and drum-machines and 
overlaid with the kind of deeply soulful 
trademark vocals and harmonies that 
South African music is famous for. 


Compilers Miles Cleret (Soundway) and 
DJ Okapi (Afrosynth Records) present 
a selection of 16 rare, handpicked 
1980s cuts that highlight the period 
that nestles in between the ‘70s (where 
American-influenced jazz, funk and soul 
bumped shoulders with local Mbaqanga) 
and the 90s when Kwaito and eventually 
house-music ruled the dancefloors of 
urban South Africa. 


Alongside French-Caribbean Zouk this 
kind of music has slowly been making 
its way into the DJ sets of many of the 
most open minded selectors around the 
world. This compilation is in many ways 
a sister release to the hugely popular 
compilation of Nigerian boogie and disco 
that Soundway released in late 2016 : 


“Doing it In Lagos: Boogie, Pop & Disco 
in 1980s Nigeria”. 


The album takes its name from the band 
Ashiko's track of the same name Gumba 
Fire that features on the compilation. The 
term is derived from gumba gumba, the 
term given to the booming speakers of 
the old spacegram radios that broadcast 
music into South Africa’s townships and 
villages. The phrase later evolved into 
Gumba Fire to refer to a hot party. 


Available as 3xLP, CD and online via 
soundwayrecords.com 
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New Gallery Space 
Jan 2023 


We're happy to announce 
the opening of a new space 
in Antwerp sa trendy museum 
quarter - stay tuned! 


Mostaff Muchawaya 
Solo Show 
Jan/Feb 2023 


One of the stars of "Unsettled", we 
are delighted to announce Mostaff 
Muchawaya's first solo show outside 
Africa. Mark January 20nd in your 
agenda for the opening in the presence 
of the artist. 
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